















































Owns 
AT&T? 


“N° individual.” American 
Telephore & 


Company proudly asserts, 


Telegraph 

owns 
as much as one-fiftieth of one per 
cent of the stock.” 

The company might have added 
that) although it more than 
1.300.000 share owners, 
three 
corporation no 


has 
or nearly 
times as many as any other 
individual — is 
among the 30 largest stockholders. 


Mostly Nominees 


Nominees—firms or _ partner- 
ships which hold the stock for the 
benefit of a number of investors 
predominate in the list of the 30 
largest owners of A.T.&T.. stock. 

Curiously enough, however. only 
four of the thirty are member firms 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 
even though one big Exchange firm 
tops the list with 363.691 shares 
most of them probably held for 
customers. 

In all. the 30 largest owners held 
2.582.706 A.T.&T. shares at the 
year-end—valued in the market 
recently at well over $400,000.000. 

The 


largest institutional holder 


of A.T.&T. 
the 


stock when 1954 ended 
Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company with 89.000 
shares. The value of such a block is 
in excess of $16,000,000. 

Three other well-known life in- 
surance companies——Massachusetts 
Mutual, Sun Life of Canada and 
The Travelers Insurance Co. 
owned 50.000 shares. 


was 


each 


Market Value 


The market value of the holdings 
by these four life companies re- 
cently was over $44.000,000. 

The thirtieth largest stockholder 
of record at the year-end was N. V. 
Nederlandsch Administratie en 
Trustkantoor. Amsterdam. Holland 

14.691 shares. worth 
better than $8.000,000. 

Incidentally. *one-fiftieth of one 
of A.T.&T. stock consti- 


tutes no insignificant investment. 


recently 


per cent” 


Based on the average number of 
last 


shares outstanding year — 
160.147,747—it amounts to 9.229 
shares. 

That many shares of A.T.&T. 


stock could have been purchased 
in the market last month for 
around $1.700.000! 
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CAN 


YOU 


AFFORD TO INVEST? 


By G. KeitH FUNSTON 
President, New York Stock Exchange 


PPV HERE are about 7,500,000 own- 
| ers of common stock of public- 
ly-owned companies in this country 
today. These are the men and wo- 
men who have a direct owner- 
ship interest in this country’s in- 
dustrial wealth. And the figure 
includes a blue-ribbon list of sav- 
ings banks, labor unions, college 
endowment funds and other insti- 
tutional investors. 

Does that mean you personally 
should become a stock owner? Not 
necessarily! 


Satisfying Experience 


Investment can be an exciting 
and satisfying experience but it’s 
also a serious business—just as 
serious and important as going 
into business for yourself. Invest- 
ment decisions may well affect 
your financial future and the se- 
curity of your family. That goes 
whether you're earning $3,000 a 
year or $30,000. So before you 
decide to put that extra money in- 
to stocks first thing in the morning 
—how do you square away finan- 
cially, now and for the future? 

For instance, how secure is your 
job or other income — and can 
you count on your income continu- 
ing? And how about a life insur- 
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ance policy—and a savings ac- 
count or L. 5. Government bonds 
to cushion you against the shock 
of a financial emergency? And- 
do you have something left over 
after meeting monthly bills? These 
are essentials to an individual’s 
personal financial planning. 
America is a country that has 
never stopped growing and hun- 
dreds of corporations—and indi- 
vidual investors—have profitably 
contributed to that growth and 
prosperity. Business has its ups and 
downs, though—-and so do stock 
prices as investors try to appraise 
the trend of business, earnings. 
dividends, future prospects of in- 
dividual companies. One reason 
people lose money in the stock mar- 
ket is that personal emergencies 
force them to sell their stock at a 
time when it has declined below 
the price they paid for it. 
Curiously enough. your own par- 











ticular temperament may cross you 
off the list of potential investors. 
Some people invest and then start 
to worry even before they get their 
certificate. If the price declines 50 
cents a share, it’s a major calam- 
ity: if the price rises, they start 
pricing Rolls-Royces. If you're a 
born worrier, leave your money in 
the bank. You'll really be happier. 
When you make your first invest- 
ment, pay for it in full. There's 
nothing wrong with using credit 
to buy securities—that is. buying 
on margin—but wait until you 
gain experience as an investor. 


Dividend Wages 


Maybe you've heard stories of 
spectacular profits made in the 
market—-if you have, forget them. 
These stories are bait used by tip- 
sters and pressure artists who are 
out to make a fortune —-with you 
paying the bill. 

There’s a better way to use your 
money. People usually approach 
investment with one of these objec- 
tives in mind: income. capital 
growth or safety. In many cases 
the same security will offer you 
more than one of these features. 
in one degree or another. 

Let’s say you're interested chiefly 
in putting some of your money to 
work at a little better “hiring out” 
wage than you can get from other 
investments. You're looking for an 
investment which may return to 
you, in the form of dividends, $4 
to $5 a year for each $100 you in- 
vest. Recently, the median yield 


on all _ dividend-paying com- 


mon stocks on the Exchange was 
equal to $4.60 for each $100 in- 
vested. You'd like to receive a divi- 
dend check every three months to 
tone up your pay checks. 

This sounds like an easy prob- 
lem—and in a sense it is. The New 
York Stock Exchange or one of its 
member firms will be glad to send 
you a list of 174 common stocks 
which have not missed paying a 
cash dividend every three months 
for 25 years or longer. 

And there’s another list of com- 
mon stocks which have not missed 
a dividend in any year for 25 to 
107 years. Some yield 5 per cent 
or more, some below two per cent. 

Dividends vary, of course. In 
good years there may be increases 
or extras. In bad years dividends 
may be cut or eliminated. 


Don’t Be Misled 


If you look over these _ lists. 
though, notice one thing—there’s 
no guarantee that any company 
will go on paying dividends in the 
future as it has in the past. Per- 
formance is a fine thing—and these 
companies have certainly 
formed—but don’t confuse 
formance with prediction. 

Maybe you have less interest in 
current income than in watching 
your capital grow. You want a 
stock with a future—and you're 
willing to wait. Fine—there are 
scores of such stocks. These are 
the stocks of companies which are 
staking their future, even their ex- 
istence, on developing and _per- 
fecting new products. These com- 


per- 
per- 
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panies usually don’t offer high 
dividend income at first because 
much of their earnings—as much 
as 79 per cent in some cases—are 
plowed back into the business to 
finance research and growth. 

Some companies of this type 
may pay off the venturesome in- 
vestor handsomely. Classic exam- 
ples are such concerns as General 
Motors and du Pont and Interna- 
tional Business Machines. 














On the other hand. even inven- 
tive genius, managerial skill and 
ample funds for plant and tools 
may not save a company from ex- 
tinction and its owners from loss. 
Thirty years ago there were more 
than 100 automobile companies. 
Today there are about half-a-dozen. 

But perhaps you're not too in- 
terested in discovering the com- 
pany of the future—you want to 
place greater emphasis on safety 
than on either income or capital 
growth. You have several choices. 
You can invest in a high-grade 
bond which will return you about 
3 per cent, or a shade more, on 
your investment. A bond is really 
a loan to a company at a fixed 
rate of interest which must be 
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paid before preferred or com- 
mon stockholders are entitled to 
dividends. Or you can buy a pre- 
ferred stock, which may offer a 
return of between $3.50 and $4 
for each $100 invested. It’s called 
preferred because owners get their 
share of the profits, at a fixed rate, 
before any dividend can be paid 
to the common shareholders. Or 
you can buy the common stock of 
a company which has a long rec- 
ord of progress. a so-called blue 
chip. 

Another factor you'll want to 
consider is inflation. You’ve prob- 
ably noticed that your grocery 
bill has gone up sharply in recent 
vears—but your dollar income 
hasn't. That’s all there is to infla- 
tion—the same dollars buy less. 
Dividends may help answer that 
problem, because, over the years, 
the record shows that in many 
cases dividends increased as living 
costs went up. 


What Stock to Buy? 

Now. you’ve heard about stocks 
with wonderful dividend records, 
about stocks which may be tomor- 
row’s blue chips. about preferred 
stocks and today’s blue chips. But, 
you say. “What I want to know is 
this: What do | buy—and when?” 

What stock to buy? There are 
two good answers to that question. 
Experienced investors sometimes 
do it this way: First, you select 
one particular company. maybe a 
company whose products you use 
and think highly of--maybe the 
company you work for. Get the 
annual report. Learn how to read 


3 








the balance sheet and income state- 
ment. Look into the company’s past 
record, size up the management, 
evaluate future prospects. 

This can be sort of an earn- 
while-you-learn operation. Lots of 
people want to put their money to 
work profitably and they enjoy 
learning how to do it. They’re able 
to take a risk—but for them it’s 
got to be a risk taken intelligently. 

There’s another way to select a 
stock which can save you a lot of 
work. Talk to a reputable broker, 
such as a member firm of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Tell him 
your financial objectives, ask his 
advice. He’s not infallible, but he 
has had experience and he'll do his 
best to give you information to 
help you make up your own mind. 
After all, he’s been in the business 
for a long time and he wants to 
stay in it. A satisfied customer is 
his best recommendation. 


Advice Is Free 

His advice, incidentally, won't 
cost you a cent. Only when you buy 
or sell will he make a charge, or 
commission as it is called—prob- 
ably the smallest charge for the 
transfer of any kind of property. 

Your broker will try to take into 
account pertinent factors relating 
to the soundness of your invest- 
ment objectives. Just to illustrate, 
you may be a single fellow in your 
thirties with the most productive 
years of your life ahead of you. 
He may suggest a stock he thinks 
you'll grow with—one with above- 
average risk and reward elements. 
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For an elderly retired couple. 
his main concern might be to pre- 
serve their capital and minimize 
risk while bolstering income. 

The next step, timing your in- 
vestment, can be as simple or as 
difficult as you want to make it. 

Let’s take the hard way first— 
buy at the low and sell at the high. 
This is an ideal approach but it 
has one drawback: You'll probably 
go broke trying to carry it out. 
You see, the price of a stock on the 
Exchange is determined daily by 
the opinions of thousands of inves- 
tors everywhere. Nobody has yet 
figured out a way to anticipate the 
opinion of all those people. 

Be sure to remember. too, that 
the price of a particular stock may 
be based on investors’ estimates of 
its earning power far into the fu- 
ture. As a veteran investor once 
said, “Buy the future if you want 
to—but don’t try to buy the here- 
after.” And, remember, you're buy- 
ing your shares from someone who 
feels he’s getting a good price. 

Once you’ve made your invest- 
ment decisions, by the way. you 
should review them from time to 
time with your broker. Don’t just 
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stick your stock away in the attic. 

One investing method—known 
as dollar cost averaging—has the 
merit of extreme simplicity. Select 
the company you want to invest in 
and then at periodic intervals- 
ence a month, say — buy stock 
in that company by the dollars’ 
worth, not by the share. If the mar- 
ket price declines, your dollars buy 
more shares; if the price advances, 
vour dollars buy fewer shares. A 
temporary drop in price, in short, 
might actually work to your ad- 
vantage. 

Here’s how it works: We'll as- 
sume that $50 of each of your pay- 
ments is invested in XYZ _ stock 
every three months. At the time of 
your first purchase the stock is sell- 
ing at $25 a share so you buy two 
shares. At the time of your next 
purchase, it’s selling at $20 a share 

so you buy 2! shares. The stock 
declines to $15 by the time of your 
next purchase—so you buy 314 
shares. But a year later the price 
has advanced to $30 a share so you 
can buy only 124 shares. 

Dollar cost averaging can be 
successful only when two condi- 
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tions are met. Over the years the 
price trend of the stock must be 
upward and your periodic invest- 
ments must be made regularly in 
bad times as well as good. 

There in brief are some of the 
most important whys and where- 
fores of investment in common 
stock. Very likely, though. you'll 
find there’s much more to invest- 
ment than merely buying stock 
with the hope that the price will 
advance and the dividends keep 
rolling in. There are intangible 
benefits which. in a way. are more 
important than the tangible ones. 


Ownership Interest 


When you buy a share in one of 
the country’s leading corporations, 
you get more than a stock certifi- 
cate. You get an ownership inter- 
est in that company’s plants and 
equipment, in the creative ability 
of the management, in the prod- 
ucts the company makes today and 
those its research laboratories will 
develop in the future. 

You are a capitalist, risking your 
savings in our free and enterpris- 
ing business system—and entitled 
to the rewards. 

With ownership 
goes a privilege and 
responsibility — to 
vote for directors. 

As a shareowner 
you have joined mil- 
lions of other peo- 
ple who have an 
ownership stake in 
our country’s pro- 
ductive resources. 





























Billions In 
COMMON DIVIDENDS 


i re dividends by the 25 listed 
common stocks which topped 
all others last year in cash pay- 
ments increased 13 per cent over 
1953 payments on the same issues. 

The 1954 figure rose to $2.616,- 
508,766 from $2,313,675,012 the 
year before. 

For the 25 companies—shown in 
the accompanying table—cash di- 
vidends averaged $104,660,350 
last year, compared with the 1953 
average of $92,547,000. 

The figure in parentheses after a 
company’s name in the table indi- 
cates its 1953 rank. 

General Motors—which boosted 
common payments to $5 a share in 
1954 from $4 in 1953—took over 
first place from American Tele- 
graph—which continued to pay 
the usual $9 per share. Cash dis- 
bursed by the giant motor manu- 
facturer— whose outstanding com- 
mon shares exceed those of A.T.&T. 
by more than  40.000.000 — 
amounted to $436.507.196, or 5 
per cent more than A.T.&T.’s pay- 
ments of $415,329,720. 


6 


There was one newcomer to the 
25 leaders in 1954—Pacific Gas 
& Electric. One issue, Sinclair Oil 
—which ranked twenty-second in 
1953—dropped out. Even though 
Sinclair’s 1954 cash common pay- 
ments increased to $32,028.575 
from $31,836,818 the previous 
year, the company just failed to 
make the top 25. 

Of the 25 issues, 21 paid out 
larger amounts in dividends in 
1954 than in 1953: three showed 
no change; and one paid less. 

Percentagewise, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours led the list last year, 
with Bethlehem Steel second. 

The du Pont Company’s cash 
payments on common of $250,- 
316.054 were 45 per cent greater 
than the 1953 total of $172.569.- 
813: while Bethlehem Steel’s 1954 
payments of $55,101,916 were 
43 per cent above the 1953 total 
of $38.331.768. 

Both Shell Oil and Westinghouse 
Electric increased cash payments 
by 27 per cent; General Motors’ 
increase amounted to 25 per cent; 
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International Nickel paid out 23 
per cent more; and Pacific Gas & 
Electric 20 per cent. 

Lesser percentage increases were 
revistered by A.T.&T., Eastman 
Kodak. Texas Company, Sears 
Roebuck, U. S. Steel, General Elec- 
tric. Consolidated Edison, Gulf 
Oil. Pacific Telephone &  Tele- 


graph, Standard Oil (Indiana), 


Standard Oil (New Jersey) and 
Standard Oil of California. 

Gains of less than 1 per cent 
were recorded by Phillips Petro- 
leum and Union Carbide: while 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Ken- 
necott Copper and Socony-Vacuum 
showed no year-to-year changes. 

From an industry standpoint, 
8 oil stocks dominate the list. 








25 Listed Companies Which Paid Largest Cash Dividends in 1954 


COMPANY 
General Motors (2) ......... 
| American Telephone & Telegraph (1) 
| Standard Oil (New Jersey) (3). 
| duPont de Nemours (4) 
General Electric (5) 


Texas Co. (6) eats 
Standard Oil of California (7). 
U.S. Steal (97 -. 00050 
Socony-Vacuum Oil (8) 

Sears Roebuck (11) 


Union Carbide & Carbon (10) 
Kennecott Copper (12) ... 
Bethlehem Steel (17) 
Shell Oil Co. (16) 

Gulf Oil Corp. (14) 


Pacific Tel & Tel (15) 
Inter. Nickel of Canada (20) 
Westinghouse Electric (24) 

Standard Oil (Indiana) (18). 
Chrysler Corp. (13) 





Phillips Petroleum (19) .... 

| Eastman Kodak (23) 

| Pacific Gas & Electric 

Atch., Topeka & Santa Fe (21)... 

Consol. Edison Co. of New York (25). 
TOTALS 


#Fiscal year ended Jan. 3). 


*52 weeks to 12 26 54 or 52 weeks to 1/2 27 53. 

t Standard Oil (Indiana) also paid its common share owners dividends of stock of 
Standard Oil (New Jersey), which had total market value at time of distribution of 
$9,570,398 in 1954 and of $8,317, 523 in 1953. 


TOTAL PAYMENTS ON COMMON 
1954 1953 








$ 436,507,196 $ 348,760,514 
415,329,720 367,714,714 
280,475,885 272,060,184 | 
250,316,054 172,569,813 | 
131,444,387 121,597,257 
102,971,238 93,434,516 
87,064,496 86,019,576 
85,517,366 78,329,268 
78,709,653 78,709,653 
72,734,5712 66,526,595% 
72,381,985 72,235,535 
64,929,918 64,929,918 
55,101,916 38,331,768 
51,525,143 40,613,934 
49,086,531 47,189,441 
45,240,746 43,485,575 
42,276,690 34,258,697 
40,470,632 31,738,373 
39,212,264t 38,301,964t 
39,157,281 52,190,142 
38,056,186 37,947,874 
35,674,206* 31,821,408" 
35,553,172 29,688,968 
33,978,840 33,978,840 
32,792,690 31,240,485 





$2,616,508,766 $2,313,675,012 
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¢ Salts 
gee UTILITY 
as eels Lists 
Common Shares 


O KEEP pace with the industrial 
id agricultural growth in its 
territory. Kansas Gas and Electric 
Co. has increased its electric 


gen- 
erating capacity more than 250 


per cent since World War II end- 
ed. This utility provides service to 
143 towns—including Wichita, the 
state’s largest city--in the south- 
east section of Kansas. 

Although farming always has 
been the mainstay of the state’s 
economy, more and more manufac- 
turers are establishing plants in 
Kansas for national distribution of 
their products from a_ mid-con- 
tinent location, Today some of the 
principal industries in southeast 
Kansas include aircraft manufac- 
turing, petroleum, cement, chem- 
and household 


icals equipment. 


Industrial Revenue 


Last year Kansas Gas and Elec- 
tric took in nearly as much revenue 
from sales of electricity and gas to 
factories and mines as from sales 
to farms and other homes. 

Gross revenues of this utility— 
whose 1.950.000 shares of no-par 
value common stock (ticker sym- 
bol: KGE) were listed on the Stock 
Exchange early in June—rose to a 
record high at $24.636.000 in 1954. 











from $21,727.000 the year before. 

Electric output also reached a 
new peak, as over 7.500 new cus- 
tomers were added: while a total of 
1,364.060,000 kilowatt hours of 
electric energy were generated at 
the utility’s four stations. 
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Kansas Gas and Electric’s largest 


generating station, near Wichita, 


K. G. and E. claims that its fuel 
costs are close to the lowest in the 
nation. Throughout its 45-year his- 
tory, it adds. no general rate in- 
crease has ever been put into effect. 
Economies have been effected by 
constructing modern, outdoor-type 
generating plants and by mecha- 
nizing operations. 

Last year’s expanding business 
boosted net profits to a new high 
at $4.096.442, or $2 per common 
share. from $3,941,803, or $1.72 
a share in 1953. 

The 


common 


dividend rate on 
stock was 


annual 
increased to 


$1.20 from $1.00 a share in the 
third 1954 quarter. On March 31. 
1955. Kansas Gas and Electric’s 
9,000 common share owners re- 
ceived a cash dividend of 30 cents 
per share, and a similar distribu- 
tion will be made on June 30. 
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CORPORATIONS 
_AND THE PRIVATE COLLEGES 


By Evcene HoLMAN 


Chairman, Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 


i ge past few vears have seen re- 

markable growth in the inter- 
est taken by American business in 
the pressing financial problems of 
colleges and universities. At the 
same time the character of the in- 
terest has changed. Once business 
used to channel contributions into 
a limited number of specialized 
fields. Recently there has been a 
trend toward contributing to the 
over-all support of higher educa- 
tion. Moreover, the size of the 
contributions has grown. 

For the educational world, these 
developments have been good 
news. As for the business world, in 
my opinion it has been showing 
some of its best judgment. 

The reasons educational insti- 


View of Duke 
University 
campus at 


Durham, N.C. 





























tutions seek direct help from cor- 
porations are well known. Years 
of inflation opened a wide gap be- 
tween the dollars available and 
their purchasing power. Mean- 
while, increasing activities and ex- 
pansion of the educational plant 
brought added costs. Enrollments 
have grown to higher and higher 
peaks. Since tuition and other 
student charges only partially meet 
the expense, the financial problems 
of the institutions increased with 
the number of young people served. 


Larger Endowments 


To be sure. college and univer- 
sity endowment funds have grown. 
More alumni have been making 
larger responses to building, op- 
erating and scholarship fund ap- 
peals. Tuition fees have been in- 
creased, in many cases repeatedly. 

Yet additions to endowments 
have not created sufficient addi- 
tional revenue to bridge the gap 
between income and expenses, and 
alumni contributions have only 
eased the strain. To increase tui- 
tions further might close college 
doors on many promising candi- 
dates. As sources of substantial 
help, there are two chief alterna- 
tives: government or business. 





Eugene Holman held a wide variety of jobs 
before becoming Chairman of Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey), the world’s largest oil company. 
He was a ecall-boy on the Texas and Pacific 
Railway; a geologist seeking oil in Texas, Mex- 
ico, Cuba and the West Indies; an aerial pho- 
tographer in the Army Signal Corps in World 
War I; a geologist again, and finally an execu- 





tive of Jersey Standard. 


During most of the 1920s Mr. Holman was 





with Humble Oil & Refining, a Standard Oil 

(N. J.) affiliate. Then in 1929 he was transferred to the New York 
headquarters of the Jersey company. He became a Vice President in 
1942; took over the Presidency in 1944; and was elected Chairman 
last year. Mr. Holman is a forthright campaigner for world co-opera- 
tion, a minimum of government control over business, and industrial 
peace. Jersey Standard has had no major strikes since 1915. 





The first alternative raises the 
threat that private institutions 
would be absorbed into an edu- 
cational system financed through 
taxation and directed, therefore, 
by the State. It could mean the 
elimination of freedom of choice 
for students and teachers. 

The second alternative has a 
sound principle to recommend it: 
companies are corporate citizens 
of the country and communities 
where they operate. As such they 
rightfully share. with individual 
citizens, the responsibilities and 
rewards of citizenship. 

Corporate shareholders in gen- 
eral probably accept this principle. 
They are coming to realize that 
their interests are served by rea- 
sonable and thoughtful giving by 
business to general education. 

Like all other institutions, col- 
leges and universities are affected 
by growth and change. Our na- 
tion’s need for scientists, engineers, 


scholars, artists, administrators. 
and specialists grows continuously. 
To meet this need is a function of 
our colleges and universities. But 
the function of even more basic 
importance is to help develop a 
nation of informed citizens and to 
foster, in an expanding student 
population. the ability and will to 
achieve increasingly a society that 
offers freedom, opportunity. and 
dignity to all its members. 

Public opinion is important to 
the long-term success of a business. 
It is in the direct interest of share- 
holders that their corporation de- 
serve and earn public confidence 
and respect; that it identify itself 
with the general welfare and accept 
responsibilities therefor. 

This view may be spelled out by 
business. also. from a strictly self- 
interest approach. Business and in- 
dustry look to 
trained and productive manpower. 
And this does not apply alone to 


education for 
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manpower skilled in the special 
fields of science or business. It ap- 
plies just as much to manpower 
with a broad cultural background, 
with capacity for understanding 
the world in which the company 





‘ does business and the people af- 
fected by its actions. Finally edu- 
cation stimulates the markets which 
produce profits for the company, 
dividends for the shareholder. 
Like other corporations, Jersey 
Standard and its affiliates normally 
provide funds for public educa- 
tional institutions through taxes. 
In addition, they have for a long 
time made grants to both public 
and private educational _institu- 
tions. directly or through various 
organizations, for purposes directly 
related to the company’s business. 
These have included fellowships, 
consulting fees to professors. grants, 
to finance research projects in 
science, engineering, business ad- 
ministration, and medicine. 
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But the company has also felt it 
would be desirable to give financial 
support to higher education at the 
undergraduate level. To do so, 
however, was not simple. 

In the first place, there were 
legal questions as to the powers of 
management officials to authorize 
use of corporate funds in this way. 
These questions have recently been 
clarified by court decision. 

Since the company and its affil- 
iates already were substantial con- 
tributors to tax-supported colleges, 
attention focused on those privately 
supported. Approximately 1.000 of 
the 1,800 U. S. institutions of 
higher education are so financed. 
In terms of enrollment, they carry 
about half the load of higher-level 
education in our nation. Apart 
from the quantitative contributions 
they make, these colleges and uni- 
versities are important for another 
reason. A great factor of strength 
in our democracy is the diversity 


Board of Directors of Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 











and independence of institutions 


of higher learning qualities 
to which privately supported and 
administered 


notably. 


colleges contribute 

In considering how to select pri- 
vately supported institutions to 
which to contribute. the company 
faced wide possibilities. Gifts can 
be made to groups of colleges 
joined on a regional basis to solicit 
and receive contributions. Scholar- 
a number of which have al- 
ready been established by Jersey 
affiliates—offer 
Besides aid to 


ships 
another method. 
scholar- 
ships can help institutions if an ad- 
ditional grant makes up the differ- 
ence between the actual cost of ed- 
ucating the student and the tuition, 
or if they permit the release of part 


students. 


of a college’s own scholarship 
funds for other purposes. 


Variety of Ways 


These and other methods have 
merit, but it is important to ex- 
plore a variety of ways of giving 
to education, Under a fixed pattern 
by corporations, the same colleges 
might regularly receive contribu- 
tions at the expense of others. 

With respect to two fields of 
higher education it was felt that 
donations on a group basis provid- 
ed a suitable means for Jersey 
Standard contributions. These two 
fields are medical education and 
negro colleges. Accordingly, gifts 
have been made to the National 
Fund for Medical Education and 
the United Negro College Fund. 

For selecting individual institu- 


tions, we adopted a procedure in- 


volving two independent — ap- 


proaches. one by a committee of 
company executives and the other 
by an advisory committee of educa- 
tors. Both groups took a list of 
accredited U. S. colleges and uni- 
which derive their in- 
principally from private 
sources. The choices. made after 
months of study, were reviewed 


versities 
come 


with the recommendations of the 
advisory group to arrive at a final 
recommendation to directors. 


Gifts In 1954 


For 1954 gifts were made of 
$50,000 to the National Fund for 
Medical Education, $7,500 to the 
United Negro College Fund. 
$51.250 to the latter’s capital pro- 
gram, $450,000 to operating funds 
of 138 individual institutions. 

The latter contributions, the 
largest of $5.000, have been desig- 
nated for undergraduate educa- 
tion but are otherwise unrestricted. 
They are in addition to grants, fel- 
lowships. scholarships, and other 
financial support by Jersey Stand- 
ard and its affiliates last year. 

This financial support. including 
the latest contributions. amounted 
in 1954 to $1.000.000 going di- 
rectly or indirectly to U. S. insti- 
tutions of higher learning. 

Our initial step in contributing 
to education at the college level 
will be subject to periodic review. 
We hope to modify and improve 
our practices as experience may 
indicate. firmly convinced of the 
soundness of the principles at stake. 
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EXCHANGE 
LISTS TRANE 
COMMON 


vue Trane Company started at 
La Crosse, Wis., in 1913 as a 
manufacturer of a specialized line 
of products for the heating equip- 
ment field. The company has al- 
ways emphasized creative engineer- 
ing and research designed to de- 
velop new products and to im- 
prove existing ones, 

Today. Trane—whose 1,200,000 
shares of $2-par value common 
stock (ticker symbol: TRA) were 
listed on the Exchange early this 
month — makes nearly 100 dif- 
ferent types of products in the 
four related fields of air condi- 
tioning. heating, ventilating and 
heat transfer. 

Air conditioners have accounted 
for a major part of the company’s 
sales increase in recent years. Last 
year’s air conditioner sales volume 
was 43 per cent greater than in 
1953. Within the past five years 
alone, total sales of all products 
have nearly doubled — to $50.- 
247.000 in 1954 from $27,633.000 
in 1950. In the first 1955 quarter 
sales rose to $12,180,000 from 
$11.652.000 in the corresponding 
three months of last year. 

Trane claims that its products 
are used throughout the free world 
—in every type of installation from 
skyscrapers to motels, from guided 
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missiles to submarines, from rail- 
road refrigerator cars to radio and 
TV transmitters. 

In the railroad field, Trane re- 
cently received an order for refrig- 
eration equipment for 140 Santa 
Fe Railway “reefer” cars—one of 
the largest such orders ever placed. 

Factories, employing 3,500 peo- 
ple, are located at La Crosse, Wis.: 
Scranton, Pa.; and Toronto, Can- 
ada. A new million-dollar _ re- 
search and testing laboratory was 
dedicated at La Crosse last year. 


137 Sales Offices 


The company has 90 sales offices 
in this country, 17 in Canada and 
30 in other foreign countries. 

Net earnings increased to a rec- 
ord high at $3,403,000, or $2.84 
per common share, last year from 
$2.149.000 or $1.79 a share, the 
year before. 

Trane paid cash dividends of 
75 cents a share to its 2.500 com- 
mon share owners in 1954. Two 
quarterly disbursements of 25 
cents a share each were paid in the 
first five months of the current 
year. 


Assembling air conditioners at 
Trane’s La Crosse factory. 



















TWO ROADS 


To Investment Success 


ANAGERS of investment com- 
M panies have the responsibility 
of investing millions of dollars of 
other people’s money. This they do 
by buying shares of other corpora- 
tions—industrials, oils, chemicals 
or any other enterprises which they 
believe offer attractive possibilities 
for dividend income, capital ap- 
preciation or both, 

There are listed on the Ex- 
change 18 closed-end trusts—that 
is, investment companies with a 
fixed number of common shares 
outstanding. An investor desiring 
to acquire such shares must buy 
them from other investor, 
usually through Exchange facilities. 

Do the professional managers of 
these closed-end trusts all follow 
identical investment procedures? 

Definitely not! 

The 1954 annual report of one 
of the 18 outlined its investment 
creed, in part, as follows: 

“Even greater emphasis is now 
given the careful selection of in- 
dividual securities and their con- 
stant and continuous supervision 
once owned, and investment risk is 
always spread over many different 
industries and securities. 

“Special have lost 
their appeal and new ventures are 
not sought. 

“Investment 


some 


situations 


selections are di- 


rected toward the securities of 
strong, well-established companies 
for which risks can be measured 
and markets are good. Considera- 
tion is given to good current in- 
come, but investment objectives are 
now essentially long-range with the 
minor, short-term market swings 
left to the province of the trader. 


ont \ 
ax 5 
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“At the same time, recognition 
of the constancy of change means 
recognition of the ever-present risk 
of major shifts in economic and 
financial conditions and the need 
for changing the type and propor- 
tions of securities owned to meet 
such cyclical ups and downs.” 

While the management of that 
particular investment company 
avoids special situations, the presi- 
dent of one of the other large 
closed-end trusts wrote in THE 
EXCHANGE Magazine recently: 

“In recent years, the term ‘spe- 
cial situation’ has been increas- 
ingly identified with our company’s 
operations. 
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“Broadly speaking, we regard a 
special situation as a substantial 


our type of situations are not al- 
ways obvious or readily  visi- 
ble. Nor can results always be ap- 
praised over one or two years’ op- 
eration. It takes time to build up 
an enterprise and sometimes some 
special situations seem to stand still 
for a period.” 




















of : : 
we investment which must be followed Although they may approach 
a up with special work, responsi- their responsibilities to stockhold- 
" bility and sponsorship * * * . It ers from different viewpoints. the 
“a can mean rehabilitating a com- record would indicate that—in re- 
we pany in distress; the realization of cent years at least—the common 
ce hidden or undervalued assets: or shares of listed closed-end trusts 
wroviding the strength to develop have kept pace with—where they 
oS | 5 fo) } J 
dormant potentialities. haven’t outrun—the general ad- 
“Typically, it is a type of opera- vance in the market as a whole. 
tion which requires time, patience As the accompanying table 
y and the discipline to wait out a shows, prices of most of the 18 
7 situation. Normally, the values in _ listed closed-end trusts rose briskly 
LISTED INVESTMENT COMPANY COMMON STOCKS 
Cash Dividends 
Paid in Year 
_ Market _Ended 5/13/55 
Price Taxable Taxable 
Price Range — 1950-1954 as of as Ord. as Cap. 
on Open High Low Close 5/13/55 Income Gain  Yield* 
~ Adams Express Co. $22. $44, $18 $40  $42i/, $1.56 $1.46 3.7% 
: American European Securities. 19!/ 39/2 18 37%, 36 1.13 1.87 3.1 
sk American International Corp.g I5!/, 27%, 13 26% 26'/4 0.9% 1.27 3.7 
ad Atlas Corp.¢ .. 2M BR 2M, 4"q 445 188 60.12 4.2 
- Carriers & General Corp. .... 8 2034 7% 19 18 0.72 0.48 4.0 
ec General American Investors 18!/, 31% 17\/, 28'/, 27'/2 0.50 1.77 1.8 
yr 
= General Public Service . 3% 4%, 2% 4"/4 4%, 0.14 0.21 2.9 
et Graham-Paige Corp. 1% V/s | 2% 2%, =< = — 
Insuranshares Certificates Inc.. 10% 22\/4 /2 22'/4 23% 0.35 — 15 
- Lehman Corp. Wiha 4% Bra 46 427, 1.00 «1.25 2.3 
National Aviation Corp. 13% 47/2 12 387%, 35% 1.21 4.94 3.4 
nv National Shares Corp. 12, a 2Iha IIa 19a 16% 0.62a O9%la 3.7 
of. Newmont Mining Corp.t .... 26 a 73/2 23a 72% 78 2.50 = ae 
ge Overland Corp. 5/. 16% 54 16 16Ye = i 
TE Petroleum Corp. of America 1134 28 Il, 27'/2 28'/2 1.18 0.65 4.1 
Tri-Continental Corp. . 27'/2 8% 27% 25'/2 1.35 — 5.3 
U.S. & Foreign Securities 29'/4 863, 27'\/g 82\/, 89 1.63 2.97 1.8 
e- Webster Investment Co. 5%, 14% ~ \4\4 15 0.47 _— 33 
AS- *“—Based on dividend taxable as ordinary income and 5/13 55 price. 
we =—Plus stock in another issue (no adjustment made) in one or more of the years involved. 


a—Adjusted for stock dividends or splits. 
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1950 and 1954, and a 
number have risen further since. 


between 


For the comparatively modest 
sum of investor 
could have purchased at the begin- 
ning of 1950 ten shares of common 
stock of each of the 18 closed-end 
trusts shown. By the middle of 
last month, the 180 shares acquired 
would have had a market value 
of $5.736.25, a “paper profit” of 
$3.112.50, or 118 per cent. That 
computation disregards any divi- 


$2.623.75, an 


dends received in some 65 months, 
and commissions and taxes. 

It cannot be emphasized too 
strongly, of course. that this is 


LEHMAN CORPORATION 
Shares Held Market Value 
12 





31/54 5/13/55 

(millions) 

Amerada Pet. 75,000 $14.3 
Superior Oil 8,500 79 
Goodrich 80,600a 5.2 
Monterey Oil 106,480 3.1 
Seaboard Oil 81,300 43 
Intl. Paper 40,425 4.0 
Rohm & Haas 12,480 44 
Reynolds Metals 23,152 3.8 
United Gas 83,100 2.7 
Dow Chemical 58,720 3.0 


a—Adjusted for stock dividend or split. 





GENERAL AMERICAN INVESTORS CO., INC. 
Shares Held Market Value 
1231/5 








hindsight, with no guarantee at all 
that a similar investment now or 
in the future will do as well-—or 
anywhere near as well! 

In the final analysis, of course. 
the shares of any investment com- 
pany are no better than the com- 
pany’s investment portfolio. 

For four of the closed-end trusts 
at least. the reader can make up 
his own mind about the worth of 
the larger holdings: The 4 small 
tables show the 10 most valuable 
blocks of listed stocks 
held by these particular companies 
at the year-end, as well as market 
values of such blocks at mid-May. 


common 





TRI-CONTINENTAL CORP. 
Shares Held Market Value 
12 





31/54 5/13/55 

(millions) 

Minn.-Honeywell Reg. 168,000a $9.2 
General Electric 185,000 9.4 
du Pont 38,000 7.3 
Amerada Pet. 25,000 4.8 
Union Carb. & Carb. 56,700 5.3 
National Lead 74,600 49 
Florida Pw. & Lt. 78,000 5.2 
Bethlehem Steel . 40,000 5.2 
Amer. Gas & El. 91,000 4.0 
Westinghouse El. 47,000 3.2 


a—Adjusted for stock dividend or split. 








ADAMS EXPRESS COMPANY 
Shares Held Market Value 
12/31/54 











4 5/13/55 5/13 55 

(millions) (millions) 
Amerada Pet. 41,000 $7.8 Pet. Corp. of Amer. 135,600 $3.9 
Superior Oil 10,000 9.2 Allied Chem. & Dye 16,000 1.7 
Skelly Oil 44,000 2.2 Lone Star Cement 21,000 1.2 
American Metal 40,000 2.1 Std. Oil (N. J.) 11,000 1.2 
Thompson Prod. 34,000 ‘7 Mid-Cont. Pet. (1) 11,200 1.3 
Pitts. Cons. Coal 20,000 1.5 Continental Oil 14,500 Ll 
Newmont Mining 20,000 1.6 General Electric 21,900 1.1 
Seaboard Oil 30,000 1.6 Joy Manufacturing 21,000 1.0 
National Steel 20,000 1.3 Phillips Petroleum 13,000 9 
Gulf Oil 18,000 1.2 Union Carb. & Carb. 11,000 1.0 

(1)—Each com. share exchanged for 3 shs. of 

common of Sunray Mid-Cont. Oil on 5/16/55 

16 
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STOCKS 


FOR 


PENSION 
INCOME 


HE College Retirement Equities 
Tiina — companion organiza- 
tion to the Teachers Insurance & 
Annuity Association of America— 
increased its holdings of 57 com- 
mon stocks, invested in seven 
common stocks not previously 
owned and disposed completely of 
four blocks of common stock in 
the course of its latest fiscal year. 

Some of the increased holdings 
of this fund—which is designed 
to improve the pensions of retired 
educators through investment in 
equities—resulted from stock divi- 
dends or splits of shares acquired 
previously. 

By the end of its 1955 fiscal 





year, CREF reports, investments 
had been made in 14 different 


industries. The companies, it 
pointed out, “are chosen for their 
sound management, steady earn- 
ings and dividends, industry posi- 
tion, financial strength, research 
activity, and introduction of new 
products. Speculative situations are 
avoided.” 

The seven new blocks of com- 
mon stock acquired in the latest 
12-month period were 2,000 shares 
of Florida Power & Light, with a 
March 31, 1955, market value of 
$127,000; 1,100 Lily-Tulip Cup, 
$111,375; 1,800 National Cash 
Register, $79,200; 500 Bethlehem 
Steel, $65,375; 900 National Lead, 
$54,900; 1,300 Hooker Electro- 
chemical, $42,250; and 400 Armco 
Steel, $29,850. 

The blocks of common liqui- 
dated in the fiscal year were 1,800 
shares of G. C. Murphy Co., 1,700 
shares of Humble Oil & Refining, 
1,100 shares of Chrysler Corpora- 
tion and 700 shares of American 
Cyanamid. 

Moneys paid in to CREF to 


provide retirement income for 
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teachers, that Fund explained, are 
applied “to the regular purchase 
of shares each month, month by 
month, year by year, at the pre- 
vailing market price, (which) 
eliminates the speculative effect 
of trying to guess short-term 
changes in the market. 
“Moreover, this regular invest- 


ment of premiums and dividends 
results in dollar cost averaging, 
that is an average cost per share 
below the corresponding average 
market price per share.” 

Here are the 25 largest blocks 
of common stock held by CREF 
on March 31, 1955, and market 
values of such shares on that date: 





Stock 





E. I. du Pont ...... 


Monsanto Chemical 
Union Carbide & Carbon 
International Business Machines 


General Electric 
Dow Chemical RB istceiss 
Allied Chemical & Dye 
Westinghouse Electric .. 
General Motors 


Continental Oil 

Shell Oil .... 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
B. F. Goodrich 

Texas Company 


International Paper 
Corning Glass Works 
Amerada Petroleum 
Scott Paper 
Eastman Kodak .. 


Standard Oil (Ind.) 
Seaboard Oil ...... 
Sears, Roebuck . 

U. S. Gypsum ....... 
Texas Utilities .... 





25 LARGEST HOLDINGS BY CREF AT CLOSE OF 
1955 FISCAL YEAR 


Standard Oil (N. J.) ........... 


Shares 3-31-55 
Owned Market 
3-31-55 Value 

4,300 $727,775 

wasgnad 5,900 664,487 

5,300 594,925 

6,500 549,250 

1,373 545,081 

... 11,000 544,500 

. 11,100 507,825 

4,500 436,500 

ee 5,600 427,000 

4,400 411,400 

4,900 399,350 

6,100 362,950 

3,900 362,700 

5,700 359,100 

3,800 358,625 

3,900 343,200 

5,800 341,475 

1,600 330,000 

5,700 327,750 

4,531 324,551 

7,100 314,175 

6,200 312,325 

shacpiaak 3,800 304,475 

1,200 284,400 

4,000 282,000 
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UNDILUTED EQUITIES 


AND 


INVESTMENT 


PREFERENCES 


- so-called undiluted equity 
companies—those with neither 
long-term debt nor preferred stock 
outstanding——particularly popular 
with the investing public? 

Not necessarily, according to 
available evidence. 

Karly in May there were only 
68 companies listed on the Stock 
Exchange which could claim each 
of the following characteristics: 


e Cash dividends paid on com- 
mon stock each year for 25 
years or longer. 


e No long-term debt on which 
interest must be met in good 
times and bad. 


e No preferred stock entitled to 
dividend payments before any 
disbursements can be made on 
the common. 


Yet only one of these 68 com- 
mon stocks—General Electric— 
was among the 50 most active is- 
sues last year. 

In the accompanying table, list- 
ing the 25 common stocks in this 
group which have the longest un- 
broken dividend records, only two 

—General Electric and United 
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Fruit—had a 1954 turnover on 
the Stock Exchange in excess of 
1,000,000 shares. 

Average volume for the 25 
stocks was 405.908 shares last 
year. If General Electric and 
United Fruit are excluded, the 
average for the remaining 23 
84.322 shares. 
In contrast, the volume for the 
five most active stocks—one of 
which was General Electric — 
averaged 4,869,980 shares in 1954. 


issues was only 


Not Many Shares 


One reason for the compara- 
tively small trading volume in 
some of the issues is the fact that 
they have only relatively few 
shares outstanding. Eleven of the 
25 have less than 1,000,000 shares 
in the hands of the public; while 
three of them have less than 
100,000 shares each. 

Based on cash dividends paid 


in a recent 12-month period and 


19 





market prices then, the 25 com- 
mon stocks in the table show 
yields ranging from 2.9 to 6.7 
per cent. Eleven of them yielded 
5 per cent or more; 14 showed 
yields of less than 5 per cent. 

Well-posted investors realize, of 
course, that a long, unbroken divi- 
dend record is no guarantee that 
payments will continue in the 
future, regardless of whether a 
company has bonds and preferred 
stock ahead of the common. 

This fact is emphasized by one 


Ami A. Although a payment of 
50 cents per share was made on 
January 31, 1955—to stretch the 
unbroken annual dividend record 
years—directors deferred 
action at their meeting in March. 

What cash payments will be 
made in the future—and when 
will depend upon earnings and 
other developments. 

And, of course, the very same 
thing is true of every other com- 
mon stock, whether issued by an 
“undiluted equity” or a “diluted 


to 58 


_ 


N 


\ 


of the 25 stocks tabled—Bon — equity” company. 





COMMON STOCKS OF 25 LISTED COMPANIES—HAVING NEITHER LONG 
TERM DEBT NOR PREFERRED STOCK—WITH LONGEST UNBROKEN 
CASH DIVIDEND RECORDS 





Consecu- No. of Common 
tive Common Cash Divs. 
Years of Shares Paid in 
Common Out- 1954 Market 12 Mos. Per 
Cash Div. standing Share Price Ended Cent 
Company Payments (Thous.) Volume 5/2/55 5/2/55 Yield* 
Acme Steel Co. agian 55 1,987 308,300 $32% $1.60 49 
American News Co. 92 843 289,200 35 1.50 4.3 
Beech Creek R.R. Co. .............. 65 120 4,530 44 2.00 45 
Bon Ami Co. (Class A) ............ 58 90 33,770 32'/, 1.50 4.6 
Campbell Soup Co. ................ 54 10,000 53,500a 40%, 1.20A 2.9 
Cannon Mills Co. 66 1,037 24,400 55'/2 3.00 5.4 
Carpenter Steel Co. 49 427 59,000 65\/4 3.00 4.6 
Coca-Cola Co. 63 4,276 274,200 122 5.00 4.1 
Continental Insurance Co. 102 2,500 147,700 101'/, 3.00 3.0 
Cream of Wheat Corp. 56 600 46,500 32!/, 1.85 5.8 
Detroit, Hillsdale & So. W. R.R. Co. 75 14 410 72 4.00 5.6 
Electric Storage Battery Co. . © 908 301,700 31/2 2.00 6.3 
General Electric Co. 57 86,538 4,150,900c 52\/ 1.60 3.0 
SS een 50 4,598 537,600 68 3.625 5.3 
Gold & Stock Telegraph Co. pale 50 1,510 161 6.00 3.7 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. sine 2,172 301,300 24 1.20 5.0 
NS oh oa sua och sdas'ureak nus 50 1,678 142,800 523% 2.40 4.6 
Otis Elevator Co. doutiuattes 53 2,038 277,600 64!/> 3.00 47 
Parke, Davis Co. Seine ey a 4,895 661,000 43\/, 1.40 3.2 
Pullman Inc. Seek 2,195 509,100 60 4.00 6.7 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. él 628 41,700 514 3.00 5.9 
Ruberoid Co. caida 67 1,480 168,500c 4234, 1.86A 4.4 
United Fruit Co. “ne ae 8,775 1,757,400 5534, 3.00 5.4 
U.S. Playing Card Co. 60 386 18,800 693, 4.00 5.7 
S.S. White ental Mfg. Co. 75 368 36,300 28%, 1.50 5.2 


*—Based on total cash dividends paid in 12 months ending 5/2/55 and price 5/2/55 
A—Adijusted for stock dividends and splits. 

a—Listed N.Y.S.E. 12/13/54—volume since listing. 

c—Old and new shares—combined volume. 
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t Is fairly commonplace, of 
l course, for a listed company to 
sweeten the final quarter's dividend 
check with an extra, a special or a 
year-end distribution for common 
share owners. 

However, a check of listed com- 
panies whose fiscal years end in 
June discloses that — recently at 
least — any forms of dividend in- 
creases in the fourth fiscal quarter 
have been comparatively rare. 

There are 48 listed companies 
with outstanding common. stock 
whose fiscal years end this month. 

Of these, only five boosted cash 
dividend payments in their final 
quarters in 1954. 1953 or 1952— 
that is, the quarters ending in June. 

The five—whose recent market 
quotations ranged from $18.50 per 


share to $94.75—-are shown in the 
table at the bottom of this page. 

One of the issues—Best Foods— 
also increased its cash payment in 
the first quarter of fiscal 1954. 

Eight other listed common stocks 
of companies with a fiscal year 
ending in June boosted cash divi- 
dend payments in one or more 
quarters—but not the final quarter 
—during the fiscal years 1954, 
1953 or 1952. 


Eight Others 


Those eight were Allied Kid. 
American Agricultural Chemical, 
American Molasses, Carpenter 
Steel. Columbia Pictures, Conti- 
nental Copper & Steel, Lehman 
Corporation and Universal Leaf 
Tobacco. 

In spite of the fact that the fiscal 
years of a great many companies 
do not coincide with the actual 
calendar year, most investors are 
usually inclined to compare divi- 
dend payments made in any one 
calendar year with the cash dis- 
bursements made in some previous 
January-to-December period. 





LISTED COMMON STOCKS OF COMPANIES WITH FISCAL YEARS 
ENDING IN JUNE WHICH INCREASED* DIVIDEND PAYMENTS IN 
ANY FINAL QUARTER OF THE LAST THREE FISCAL YEARS 


Cash Dividends Paid Per Common Share 





Fiscal 1954 


First 3 Final 

Quarters Quar. 
Allied Mills, Inc. $1.50 $0.75 
Best Foods, Inc. ..... 2.00 0.50 
Lehn & Fink Products Corp... 0.60 0.65 
Manhattan Shirt Company.. 1.05 0.70 
Procter & Gamble Company 1.95 1.30 


* Year-end, special or extra. 





Fiscal 1953 Fiscal 1952 Market 
First 3 Final First 3 Final Price 

Quarters Quar. Quarters Quar. 5/13/55 
$1.50 $0.50 $1.50 $0.75 $36%% 
1.50 0.50 1.50 1.00 50'/, 
0.60 0.65 0.60 0.50 18'/, 
1.05 0.70 1.05 0.35 29'/2 
1.95 0.65 1.95 0.65 94%/, 
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Just What is a Common Stock? 


Question submitted by Maurice Harris, 
telephone maintenance man, Bayside, N. Y. 


A recent survey showed that 77% of the adult population 
could not correctly define a common stock. So we believe 
that the answer to this question will be of interest to many 
people. A common stock represents an ownership interest 
in @ company—including its plants, equipment and inventories. When you 
own stock, you share in the company’s growth and any profits it may pay 
out as dividends. (Depending largely on how your company prospers, of 
course, your stock may increase or decrease in value). As a shareowner, 
you can direct how your stock will be voted at stockholders’ meetings to 
elect the directors of the company who in turn select the management. 


HOW DO YOU BUY STOCKS ON A SOUND BASIS? 


s Question submitted by Elsie Gould, 
singer, Ashland, Ohio 


First, make sure you have insurance and savings for 

emergencies. Second, be conservative—avoid ‘‘get-rich- 

quick” schemes and consider well-managed, long-estab- 

4 lished companies. There are many on the New York Stock 

Exchange. Third, beware of tips—get sound advice and the facts on com- 
panies you’re interested in before you invest. 


WHERE CAN I GET RELIABLE INFORMATION ABOUT STOCKS? 


Question submitted by William Douglass, 
publisher, Lake Forest, Ill. 


You can get the facts you need from a registered repre- 

sentative with a Member Firm of the New York Stock 

Exchange. He'll tell you—without cost or obligation— 

; sa j about the companies and industries that he thinks have 

good prospects. And he’ll give you the facts about dividends (297 common 

stocks on the Exchange have paid cash dividends every year for 25 to 107 

years). Tell him your objectives, and he’ll be glad to help you plan invest- 
ments best suited to your needs. 


OWN YOUR SHARE OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
Members and Member Firms of the NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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